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What is Italy’s role in Austria? 
Why is Austria the key to peace in Europe? 
How does the Italo-Ethiopian conflict affect Austria? 
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WILL THE LEAGUE 


APPLY SANCTIONS? 





HE decision of the League Council on Septem- 

ber 26 to deal with the Italo-Ethiopian dispute 
under Article XV of the League Covenant officially 
terminated the phase of arbitration which had 
closed on September 3, when the arbitral commis- 
sion unanimously decided that neither Italy nor 
Ethiopia was responsible for the Ual Ual clash. 
The subsequent efforts of the League Committee 
of Five to conciliate the dispute having met with 
failure, the Council unanimously decided, in the 
absence of the Italian delegate, to sit as a com- 
mittee of thirteen and immediately begin prepara- 
tion of a report and recommendations for peace- 
ful settlement in accordance with paragraph 4 of 
Article XV. This paragraph provides that, if a 
dispute is not settled by the Council, the latter 
“either unanimously or by a majority vote shall 
make and publish a report containing a statement 
of the facts of the dispute and the recommenda- 
tions which are deemed just and proper in regard 
thereto.” If the Council unanimously adopts a 
report which is accepted by Ethiopia, Italy, under 
paragraph 6 of Article XV, will be obliged not 
to go to war in East Africa. If Mussolini, in 
disregard of this obligation, proceeds with mili- 
tary operations, the League will be faced with 
the problem—which it failed to tackle in the case 
of Japan’s invasion of Manchuria—of applying 
the economic and financial sanctions outlined in 
Article XVI of the Covenant. 


That Italy hopes to avoid sanctions in the case 
of Ethiopia is indicated by Mussolini’s tactics 
since September 26. In a communiqué of Sep- 
tember 28 the Fascist cabinet charged that, while 
the League of Nations became lost “in formal 
labyrinths of procedure,” Ethiopia had completed 
mobilization of all its forces with the intention of 
attacking Italy’s colonial frontiers, and that the 
departure of Italian forces to East Africa had 
consequently “assumed a considerably accelerated 
rhythm.” The cabinet appealed to the British 
People to disregard “‘anti-Fascist mystifications” 


and grasp the fact that Italy is willing to nego- 
tiate further accords “which would harmonize 
with legitimate British interests in East Africa.” 
Italy, according to this communiqué, will adopt a 
passive role and will take no further initiative in 
the hostile environment of Geneva. At the same 
time it will avoid everything “that could extend 
the Italo-Ethiopian conflict to a wider field,” and 
will not abandon the League until the day the 
League itself fully assumes responsibility for 
measures which strike at Italy—in other words, 
until the League decides to apply sanctions. To 
permit of prompt action in an emergency the 
League Assembly, instead of closing in accordance 
with its usual practice, merely adjourned on Sep- 
tember 28 subject to recall at any time by its presi- 
dent, Foreign Minister Benes of Czechoslovakia. 


The crisis between Italy and the League has 
thus reached a temporary stalemate. Britain, 
which has been setting the pace at Geneva during 
the past month, has clearly indicated that collec- 
tive action should be taken, not as a preventive 
measure, but only in case of “unprovoked ag- 
gression”—without defining this more than am- 
biguous term. Yet the League Council has shown 
little enthusiasm for Haile Selassie’s suggestion 
that neutral air observers be dispatched to Ethi- 
opia for the purpose of ascertaining when and 
how aggression takes place. Italy, meanwhile, 
appears loath to make a definite break with the 
League, and most of all with Britain, until its 
military machine is ready for action. The con- 
flict, however, cannot be indefinitely postponed. 
The end of the rainy season invites military op- 
erations, and further delay might seriously 
dampen the popular enthusiasm for colonial ex- 
pansion aroused by Fascist propaganda. Yet the 
moment Mussolini strikes at Ethiopia he exposes 
Italy to all the incalculable dangers of sanctions, 
which might cut short his East African campaign 
before it has fairly begun. The card on which 











Il Duce is apparently staking his future, as well as 
that of his régime, is that once war has started 
the powers will think twice before undertaking 
the application of sanctions which might unleash 
a full-dress European struggle, and will then be 
thankful to Italy for localizing the conflict in East 
Africa. 


What gives substance to Mussolini’s hopes is 
the existing divergence in the British and French 
conceptions of the nature and objective of sanc- 
tions. This divergence is not bridged in the note 
of September 27 addressed by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
British Foreign Secretary, to M. Corbin, French 
Ambassador in London. To the French query 
regarding the action Britain would take in case 
of aggression by a state, whether member of the 
League or not—a reference to Germany—Sir 
Samuel reiterated that Britain stands for “col- 
lective resistance to all acts of unprovoked ag- 
gression.” Such procedure, however, “is not made 
applicable as regards a negative act of failure 
to fulfill terms of a treaty”—thus drawing a dis- 
tinction, alarming to the French, between Italy’s 
threatened aggression in Ethiopia and Germany’s 
possible violations of the Versailles treaty, such 
as the consummation of Austro-German union 
without resort to force. Action under Article 
XVI, moreover, “may vary according to the cir- 
cumstances of each particular case”—thus giving 
France no definite pledge regarding the procedure 
Britain may follow in the event of German ag- 
gression against Memel or Austria. In conclu- 
sion Sir Samuel expounded a thesis which runs 
counter to the basic principles of France’s post- 
war policy—that “elasticity is a part of security 
and every member of the League must recognize, 
as the covenant itself recognizes, that the world 
is not static.” This note, which goes as far as 
Britain can possibly be expected to go in the mat- 
ter of European commitments, leaves two im- 
portant questions unanswered: Is France suf- 
ficiently assured of British support against Ger- 
many to risk the danger of European war by 
applying sanctions against Italy? If not, will 
Britain, compelled by its imperial interests, 
launch a private war against Italy to block the 
Ethiopian campaign? On the answers to these 
questions depends the future of Europe and the 


League. VERA MICHELES DEAN 


CHACO PEACE THREATENED 


Fear of renewed hostilities in the Chaco has 
been aroused by the failure to effect any sub- 
stantial agreement between Bolivia and Para- 
guay at the Buenos Aires peace conference, 


Page Two — 








which opened on July 1. The conference, whic) 
includes delegates of Argentina, Brazil, Chile 
Peru, Uruguay and the United States, as well a 
of the two belligerents, was charged with the 
task of translating into reality the peace pro. 
visions of the June 12 protocol which ended ac. 
tive fighting. 

The only tangible achievement to date result. 
ing from the truce has been the demobilization 
of both armies, which was carried out under the F 
supervision of a neutral military commission. On | 
September 21 the commission reported to thef 
Buenos Aires conference that almost 93,000 sol. § 
diers had been released from service—49,490 
Bolivians and 43,500 Paraguayans. 


No substantial progress, however, has been 
made by the conference on the four principal | 
problems assigned to it. Consideration of a ter. 
ritorial settlement was indefinitely suspended, 
due to the hopelessly divergent character of the 
claims presented by the two belligerents. Ac- — 
tion on an international commission to rule on — 
war guilt and reparations has also been delayed, 
due to fear that any decision on this question & 
might hinder conclusion of a peace treaty. Only & 
in September was action taken to invite a United F 
States jurist to serve on this commission. Dis 
cussion of an economic accord, to include f 
treaties of commerce and communications, [ 
was postponed at the request of Argentina, | 
whose delegation was responsible for presenting [ 
draft proposals. 


The exchange and repatriation of prisoners 
remained as the only topic open to discussion, 
and here the conference promptly ran into af 
deadlock. Since Paraguay holds 25,000 prison- F 
ers to 2,500 in the possession of Bolivia, the [ 
former nation refuses to consent to a general re- 
lease of all war captives in the absence of 
agreement on the fundamental boundary ques- 
tion. Bolivia insists that such release should 
take place immediately and refuses to discuss 
other matters until the question at issue has been 
settled. 


While the Chaco conflict still defies solution, a 
settlement of the Leticia dispute, which once 
threatened to embroil Colombia and Peru, was 
assured on September 17 when the Colombian 
congress ratified the peace treaty signed at Rio 
de Janeiro in May 1934. Peru had previously 


approved the pact. CHARLES A. THOMSON 













































The Four Hundred Million, by Mary A. Nourse. Ne¥ 
York, Bobbs-Merrill, 1935. $3.50 


An excellent popular summary of the history of China. 
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